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Today 


“We shall do much in the years to come, 
But what have we done TODAY? 
We shall give out gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak with words of love and cheer, 
But what have we done today? 


“We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 

But what have we been today? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 

But what have we brought today? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 

But whom have we fed today?” 

—Anon. 
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President’s Column 


This unworthy person, as the Japanese 
would say, would like to placard the current 
issue of the Journal with all sorts of arresting 
signs, so that each recipient would take the 
time to read it from cover to cover with the 
greatest care. It contains much of interest 
to all members of the fraternity, even those 
who are far removed from the group of their 
original affiliation. Let us direct your atten- 
tion to some of the “features” of the current 
issue. 

Elsewhere there is a brief explanation of 
the most significant changes to be found in 
the revised form of Constitution and By- 
Laws, which is now in the hands of chapter 
officers. ‘There has been a vast amount of 
energy consumed in this project. The fra- 
ternity is much indebted to the lawyer, and 
especially to the committee of members which 
worked for months on the problem before sub- 
mitting a form to the national officers, ‘That 
form was indorsed by the national executive 
committee in most particulars. Where it dif- 
fered in opinion from the recommending 
group, it discussed and then adopted substi- 
tute measures. 

The foregoing statement is made in order 
that every one may understand that the final 
form as presented to the chapters has gone 
out with the full indorsement of the national 
executive committee. If the fraternity was 
as small and compact as the early Roman 
state, there might be direct representation in 
considering this question. As it is, chapter 
action must be limited to resident groups. 
To date no chapter has reported action on 
this matter, but several have written indi- 
cating the date upon which it will receive con- 
sideration. It is planned to give time during 
the meeting of the National Council for dis- 
cussion and interpretation of any sections of 
the By-Laws which have occasioned comment. 

The report of the nominating committee, 
appointed late in January, will be read with 
interest. Chapter officers were asked to make 
Suggestions for the offices to be filled, and 
there was a generous response. There is an 
abiindance of excellent administrative ma- 
terial within the organization so that the 
problem was actually that of choosing from 
this abundance rather than searching for ef- 
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ficient and at the same time willing persons. 
We bespeak your critical scrutiny of the three 
women selected by the nominating committee. 

Would it appeal to you to have a vacation 
in the Rockies late in the summer, and at that 
precise time to renew contacts with a group 
of women quite in the educational scheme of 
things? The two possibilities may seem in- 
compatible unless you know that Pi Lambda 
Theta is holding its National Council near 
Denver in August. Much stimulation of both 
sorts should be gained from attendance, and 
all members of the fraternity will be wel- 
comed whether or not they come as official 
representatives. Read the article giving de- 
tails of the meeting, and see whether it de- 
velops some enthusiasm within you for join- 
ing the group which will be spending August 
17-20 at Troutdale-in-the-Pines. 

The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of 
Pi Lambda Theta has again been awarded. 
You will want to know something about the 
successful applicant herself as well as where 
she plans to study and what the nature of 
her problem is. 

The Journal editor has been lamenting the 
fact that it is not possible in this issue to print 
in its entirety the study submitted by Alpha 
Delta chapter in satisfaction of the require- 
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ment of a co-operative piece of work during 
the probationary period. One may obtain only 
a fragmentary impression of the worth of the 
study from the portions here included, but it 
is actually both interesting and exceedingly 
well done. ll dlls 

If the foregoing general comments have 
been successful in stimulating your curiosity 
for details, you may find them by a bit of 


seeking. If we had included here only a few 
of the alluring photographs of the region 
about Troutdale, we know there would have 
been an immediate flood of reservations, but 
the hotel can accommodate only four hun- 
dred persons, so some of you will just have 
to stay away. We would like to welcome all 
of you at a great gathering. 


G. K. B. 





Changes in Constitution Proposed 


Recommendation Made That Seventh Voting Member Be Added to National Executive 
Committee, to Be Known as Delegate-at-Large with Term of Two Years; Finances 





Receive Attention. 








T is difficult to explain briefly the most sig- 
nificant changes in fraternity government 
being suggested through the recent revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws, now in the 
hands of chapter officers. In the first place 
there is a change in the arrangement of items. 
The revision has a more logical arrangement, 
with everything relating to one aspect, such 
as Finances, for instance, grouped under one 
head instead of appearing under separate heads 
such as Membership, Council, Chapter Or- 
ganization, etc. ‘Then there has been an ef- 
fort to restate items which were ambiguous, 
and to state specifically certain customs and 
unwritten laws which have become general 
practice but have not actually appeared in the 
By-Laws. 

One deviation from the present form is 
found in the recommendation that there be 
a seventh voting member of the national exec- 
utive committee, to be known as a member- 
at-large and to serve for two years only. Such 
a person would present a constantly fresh 
point of view in the committee. She might be 
useful in preventing a deadlock. Some mem- 
bers will remember that until rather recently, 
when the office of recording secretary was 
abolished, there had been seven voting mem- 
bers of this group. 

Another significant recommendation is the 
following one: “No chapter of this frater- 
nity shall either invite or admit to membership 
any woman except a member of the Caucas- 


ian race, provided that if the written consent 
of five members of the National Executive 
Committee and of seventy-five percent of all 
chapters is first obtained, a woman of any 
other race may become a member.” This 
suggestion has actually been a matter of fra- 
ternity policy, sort of an unwritten law, from 
the beginning. It became an ordinance fol- 
lowing the Council of 1927. 


In 1929 the Council discussed the question 
at length and voted by a considerable ma- 
jority to retain the restriction. ‘The sugges- 
tion is now being made that this be written 
into the By-Laws. It is here assumed that 
the attitude of delegates to Council two years 
ago was a true reflection of the spirit of a 
majority of our chapter organizations. It 
has been pointed out that the section carries 
in its second half a provision whereby an un- 
usual, outstanding woman of another race 
may be made a member of the fraternity. 


Several real innovations are recommended 
in the matter of finances. One such is the 
plan that only resident members of college 
and alumnae chapters shall be required to pay 
assessments into the National Treasury. This 
is not intended to prevent chapters from rais- 
ing funds for local projects from non-resident 
members if they wish to do so. It is intended 
to relieve chapter treasurers from some bur- 
densome duties, and to save some classes of 
non-resident members from insistence that 
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they contribute after they cease to feel able 
to do so. 

Another change in procedure is found in 
the suggestion that all expenses of a meeting 
of the National Council shall be paid out of 
the National Treasury, except that at the dis- 
cretion of the National Executive Committee 
a Council fee may be levied upon the chapters. 
This plan would pay all of a delegate’s ex- 
penses instead of one-half as heretofore, but if 
additional sums are needed, they will be pro- 
rated among the chapters instead of falling 
most heavily upon groups farthest removed 
from the place of meeting. To offset the de- 
creasing income occasioned by the two provi- 
sions just stated, it is recommended that the 
initiation fee paid into the National Treasury 
be increased from one dollar to five. This 
may be done without raising the amount for 
which the initiate is assessed, in which case the 


chapter income would be somewhat depleted. 


Some disadvantages are apparent here al- 
though on the whole the plan seems equitable. 
Some restrictions in the administration of fra- 
ternity funds are being stated but some of 
these have been the practice for some time 
and others are advised as sound financial pro- 
cedure. 

Other modifications, although fairly num- 
erous, are largely matters of definition. How- 
ever the requirement for membership of a 
petitioning college group has been raised from 
seven to twelve. A procedure is also outlined 
for disciplining a group which has wilfully 
violated fraternity rules. No one dares hope 
that the proposed form will prove the ideal 
governing instrument. However, it is the con- 
viction of the National Executive Committee, 
which authorized the revision and which has 
now indorsed this form unanimously, that this 
modification has provided relief from some 
vexing problems, and has clarified procedure 
on most matters of fraternity routine. 





Three Nominated for National Offices 


New Members of National Executive Committee Are Recommended by Nominating Com- 
mittee, One to Be Proposed Member-at-Large; All Nominees Have Record of Ac- 





tivities. 


For Second Vice-President . Miss Alice Chapin 
For Treasurer ........ Miss Elinor Barnes 
Member-at-Large. .. . Miss Kathryn E. Fry 
Respectfully submitted, 
Eunice Acheson, New York Alumnae 
Chapter 
Isabel Watkins, Upsilon Chapter 
Maude L. Rupel, Chairman, Dayton 
Alumnae Chapter 

The nominees whose names appear above 
have been chosen to fill vacancies in the na- 
tional executive committee because they seem 
peculiarly qualified for these places. 

Miss Chapin, the committee’s choice for 
second vice-president, is a supervisor in the 
Speech Correction department of the Los An- 
geles City Schools. She has a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania and 
a Master’s from the University of Southern 
California. She was a charter member of Eta 





Chapter, and has had an affiliation with Epsi- 
lon as well, during the three-year residence 
in Minneapolis. Miss Chapin has been presi- 
dent of the Southern California Alumnae 
chapter also. 

Miss Barnes, the nominee for treasurer, is 
a graduate of Ohio State University and an 
instructor in Psychology at Otterbein Col- 
lege. Miss Barnes has received both the Bach- 
elor’s and the Master’s degrees from Ohio 
State University and is a candidate for Ph.D. 
within the next few months. She has been 
president of Nu Chapter during the current 
year and has made an unusual record from 
the standpoint of administrative ability, tact 
and skill in dealing with people, and interest 
in national fraternity affairs. She has had in- 
teresting teaching and business positions as 
well as having served a number of organiza- 


tions in an official capacity. From 1923-26 
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she was National Treasurer of Theta Upsilon, 
an organization having fifteen chapters at 
that time. 

Miss Fry, the choice for the member-at- 
large, received her Bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Oregon last year and is now 
an assistant in Clinical Phychology there while 
working for a Master’s degree. Last year she 
was treasurer of Kappa Chapter and this year 
its president. She was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa last year, and is a member of Delta 
Zeta sorority. Miss Fry has been a very com- 
petent chapter executive and is much inter- 
ested in the affairs of the fraternity. 

It is understood in the case of the selection 
for member-at-large that this office will be 
filled only in the event that the section of the 
By-Laws creating the seventh voting member 
of the executive committee is approved by two- 
thirds of the chapters before the meeting of 
the Council. 


The offices of second vice-president and of 
treasurer have been ably held by Miss Delia 
E. Kibbe and Miss Emily S. Evans respect- 
fully. Both have served two terms and are no 
longer eligible for re-election. The chief ac- 
tivity assigned to Miss Kibbe has been that of 
caring for the administration of the frater- 
nity’s fellowship. In this she has shown both 
painstaking zeal and excellent judgment. Miss 
Evans has been a systematic accountant of the 
fraternity’s funds, and has given unsparingly 
of her time both to chapter and national con- 
cerns. Both officers will be missed in the de- 
liberations of the national executive commit- 
tee quite as much as in the affairs which have 


been more immediate responsibility. The fra- 
ternity will not be unmindful of the obliga- 
tions to the growing group of former officers 
who have given it such unselfish service 
through the critical formative years. 





New Chapter is Installed 


Women’s Education Club of University of California at Los Angeles Becomes Alpha Delta 
Chapter with Ceremony Held in Lovely New Kerckhoff Memorial Hall on January 


31; Many Chapters Represented. 


Twenty-two members of the Women’s 
Education Club of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, established on June 12, 
1929, were installed as the Alpha Delta 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta on January 31, 
1931. The beautiful and inspring installa- 
tion ceremony was held in Kerckhoff Hall in 
the Memorial Conference Room which served 
as ideal setting for the occasion with its grace- 
ful arches and dignified, rich furnishings and 
drapes. Our installing officer, Miss Jessie 
Hill, was assisted by members of Sigma of the 
University of Southern California and of the 
Alumnae of Southern California. 

Kerckhoff Memorial Hall, dedicated just 
one week before, is lavishly but tastefully fur- 
nished in every detail and thoroughly fulfills 
the wish of the donor, Mr. William G. 
Kerckhoff, that the building be “adequate in 
every respect.” Alpha Delta was very happy 
to be the first fraternity to be granted use of 


this beautiful building, and you may be sure 
that there were many groups making tours 
of inspection. Even the men’s lounge with 
its forbidding sign “No Women Allowed” 
was fearlessly penetrated by all on this oc- 
casion. 

A reception and banquet followed which 
were under the supervision of the Alumnae 
of Southern California. About seventy-five 
guests from Sigma and the Alumnae were 
present. The room was beautifully decorated 
in the colors of Pi Lambda Theta, and the 
tables were gracefully strewn with yellow 
roses and sweet peas, acacia blossom and del- 
phinium. 

Just before the end of the banquet Miss 
Nell Grant, president of Sigma Chapter, 
presented us with a brass engraved candle- 
stick as an expression of their welcome to 
their “‘little sisters.” All in all, it was a 
memorable occasion for Alpha Delta 
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Council to Meet This Summer 








All Members Are Urged to Be Present at Seventh Biennial Council at Troutdale-in-the- 
Pines, Colorado, and Benefit From Meetings and Vacation Trip; Low Railroad Rates 


to Prevail. 


HE seventh biennial council of representa- 
tives of Pi Lambda Theta will be held at 
Troutdale-in-the-Pines, thirty miles west of 
Denver from August seventeenth to twentieth. 
All members of the fraternity are most cor- 
dially invited to be present, to listen to the 
deliberations of the official body, participate in 
the social activities of the session, and enjoy 
the wonders and beauties of Colorado climate 
and scenery. 

Troutdale has been selected as a meeting 
place this year for a number of reasons. For 
one thing, there has been a desire to see wheth- 
er a large group may be interested in attending 
if the meeting is held in a typical vacation set- 
ting. There can be no doubt but that this 
part of Colorado abundantly fills this qualifi- 
cation. Troutdale is a_ well-built, well- 
equipped hotel of the better sort, accommo- 
dating four hundred persons, which has enter- 
tained several convention groups in a highly 
satisfactory manner. The hotel is owned and 
managed by Lincoln, Nebraska, people and is 
recommended to us in the highest terms. 

The management has agreed to make a 
rate of seven dollars per day (American plan) 
to all members of‘our organization for the dur- 
ation of the Council. The figure is very rea- 
sonable when one considers that we shall be 
there at the height of the vacation season 
and that this is a hotel, not an inn or a ranch 
house. Members who will not be attending 
as official delegates should write to Mr. Victor 
L. Toft, General Manager of Troutdale-in- 
the-Pines, at Evergreen, Colorado, after the 
summer season opens, or at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
between now and then. Various sorts of ac- 
commodations are available. 

All railroads offer summer excursion rates 
to Denver both from East and West. Several 
railroads, the C. B. and Q., Rock Island, and 
Union Pacific-Northwestern, have trains leav- 
ing Chicago about 10:30 one morning and 
reaching Denver at 1:10 the next afternoon. 


Chiefly because of its superior Western tie-up, 
the way which will be recommended to our 
group is Union-Pacific-Northwestern. It is 
understood that members may select their 
choice of routes, of course. 


The train known as the Columbine, leaving 
the Northwestern station in Chicago at 10:35 
a. m. on Saturday, August 15, and arriving 
in Denver at 1:10 p. m. Sunday will be desig- 
nated the choice for all persons from Chicago 
or points north or east who have not gone at 
an earlier time or by another route. If a suffi- 
cient number of reservations is made in ad- 
vance there will be one or more special cars 
or even a special section of this beautiful train. 
Members from other mid-west chapters can 
board this train at Cedar Rapids and Omaha. 

From West via Union Pacific and allied 
lines, members may leave Los Anegles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and other points 
on Friday, August 14, converging on Chey- 
enne, from which place they will leave at 
8:50 Sunday morning, all on the same train, 
due to arrive in Denver at ten minutes before 
noon of that same day. Busses will come to 
the Union Station to pick up our party, and 
will take # by a roundabout, scenic route 
through Golden, up the Lariat Trail to the 
summit of Lookout Mountain and thence to 
Troutdale. 

The evening of Sunday will be spent in 
getting acquainted and acclimated, and ses- 
sions will begin on Monday morning. It is 
expected that the meeting will adjourn on 
Thursday, the twentieth, in time for everyone 
to take the afternoon bus to Denver for con- 
nection with outgoing evening trains. Many 
people will probably stay on for several days, 
visiting other points of interest in Colorado 
and, perhaps, in Yellowstone National Park. 

An unusual opportunity is offered to all 
persons in the Chicago area. There will be a 
special fifteen-day, round trip rate from Chi- 
cago to Denver on all railroads, leaving Chi- 
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cago August 15. The regular summer rate 
from Chicago is $43.05. The special fifteen 
day rate will be $30.00. A lower berth is 
$10.88. Figure for yoruself at what a re- 
markable rate you may treat yourself to a 
trip to Colorado at this time. Public announce- 
ment of this rate has not yet been made. 
Although many people will be taking advan- 
tage of it, there is no reason to suppose that 
our group will be inconvenienced if there are 
enough early reservations to assure us of at 
least a special car of our own. 

Detailed directions to delegates are being 
prepared and will be mailed to chapter presi- 
dents, arriving probably before the May issue 
of the Journal in which this statement appears. 
Railroad officials are preparing a circular for 
distribution among our interested members. 
If you care for this information send your 
name and address to Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, 
Executive Secretary, 7404 Bennett Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Too much space has been devoted to mere- 


ly physical arrangements when we should be 
reminding you of all the values you may de- 
rive from the four-day meeting. No person 
who has ever attended a session of the Coun- 
cil has failed to want to go again. An in- 
creasing number of women go year after year. 


Vital problems are discussed both in the formal. 


and the informal sessions. Inexperienced and 
experienced members mingle and exchange 
ideas to their mutual benefit. 

Meetings have been characterized by a 
frank expression of opinions, frequently divid- 
ed, but always courteous and thoughtful. It 
is an inspiration just to listen to such a group 
discuss and decide. This time some of the 
delightful personal element will be missing 
because no particular chapter will be acting as 
hostess and providing local social activities for 
our entertainment. Omicron chapter is at- 
tending to some details and advance arrange- 
ments and there will be some short sight- 
seeing trips to take the place of receptions. 





Varied Vacation is Possible 


Enjoyable Times at Troutdale-in-the-Pines Are Assured with Attendance at World Fed- 
eration of Education Association Convention at Denver an Added Attraction. 





ROUTDALE-IN-THE-PINES has a 

fascinating and tempting sound. The 
pictures on the descriptive folder are equally 
fascinating. A modern and comfortable look- 
ing hotel looks out upon a lake hemmed in 
by pine-covered mountains. There is an ex- 
cellent highway leading out and down the 
valley. Across the lake there are glimpses of 
the Rockies through the purple haze which 
must be seen to be appreciated. Having lived 
in the mountain region for many years, Ye 
Editor recalls the marvelous sunsets and in- 
spiring views which only mountain regions and 
lakes can furnish. 

There appears to be every sort of recrea- 
tion—golf, fishing, horseback riding, swim- 
ming, and ample rogm for those so inclined 
just to wander through the bypaths and com- 
mune with primitive nature. It looks an ideal 
place for a vacation outing. 





This year the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association will meet in Denver the last 
few days of July. This convention will gather 
representatives from about fifty different na- 
tions—all interested in furthering the cause 
of education and world peace. This, of itself, 
will be an inspiring educational event. 

Many teachers from eastern points, upon 
their return from the summer convention of 
the National Education Association at Los An- 
geles, plan to attend the fourth biennial con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations meeting at Denver from July 27 
to August 2, according to “School and So- 
ciety.” After spending the month between 
these conventions in attendance at California 
educational institutions or in the vacation lands 
of the great southwest, teachers will find Den- 
ver an appropriate place in which to finish the 
summer. 
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Denver is an appropriate meeting place for 
those who will gather to form plans around 
the high purpose of international friendship 


and goodwill. Situated on a plateau a mile 


high at the base of snow-covered peaks to the 
west, with a delightful climate, it annually 
attracts many thousands of foreign tourists as 
well as American visitors. Nearly 15,000 
rooms at prices ranging from two to eight dol- 
lars are available for the accommodation of 
convention guests. Side trips may be econom- 
ically arranged to Pike’s Peak, Cripple Creek, 
Cheyenne Canyon, the Garden of the Gods, 
and other scenic playgrounds in the Rockies. 


The convention program will be built 
around the general theme of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill. Speakers from the 
fifty nations who are expected to attend the 
meeting will discuss the relation to interna- 
tional co-operation of business, diplomacy, the 
press, labor, education and travel. Other 
speakers will discuss the methods particularly 
adapted to the promotion of mutual apprecia- 
tion between Europe and the Americas; the 
United States, Canada and the Spanish Ameri- 
can Countries, and Occidental and Oriental 
Nations. One prominent leader of national 
thought from the Orient, one from Latin 
America, and one from Europe will inter- 
pret the national ideals of the countries on 
their respective continents. 


An outstanding event on the program will 
be the report of the Herman Jordan commit- 
tees on “Education for International Under- 
standing and Goodwill.” Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Shanghai, will report for the committee on 
“Education for Peace.” Laura Ullrick, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, will give the report of the 
committee on “Social Sciences.” Daniel 
Chase, New York City, will report for the 
committee on “International Relations of 
Youth.” E. J. Sainsbury and Frank A. 
Hoare, both of London, will report for the 
committee on “Military Training” and “At- 
tempts of Diplomacy to Obviate the Necessity 
of War,” respectively. 


Save your pennies, nickels and dimes. Come 
one! Come all, that this may be not only the 
best but the largest Council gathering in our 
history. 


Education Association 
to Meet in West; Three 
Meetings Are Suggested 





The National Education Association will 
meet this year in Los Angeles, June 28 to 
July 4. President Willis A. Sutton has pre- 
pared an attractive program centered around 
the topic “Improvement of Educational Op- 
portunities for Rural Children.” 

The dates of the summer’s educational con- 
ventions make it possible to include at least 
three in ones itinerary and secure rates of 
travel in addition—the National Education 
Association in Los Angeles late in June with 
opportunity for summer study at the South- 
ern California universities, the World Federa- 
tion in Denver late in July and Pi Lambda 
Theta’s Biennial, July 17. 

All those who attend the National Educa- 
tion Association in Los Angeles are urged to 
accept the cordial invitation of our California 
members as given below. f 





Pi Lambda Theta Reunion 
Is Planned at Convention 
of N. E. A. in California 


Sigma, Alpha Delta and Southern Califor- 
nia Alumnae Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta 
will act as hostesses to Pi Lambda Theta 
members attending the National Educational 
Association Concention in Los Angeles this 
summer. The reunion will be a breakfast held 
Wednesday morning, July 1, 7:45 a. m., at 
the Women’s Athletic Club, 833 South 
Flower Street. 


Reservations for this event may be made 
by writing to Miss Nell Grant, 1038 Grand 
View Street, Los Angeles. Booths will be lo- 
cated at the Shrine Auditorium and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California campus for the 
purpose of registering all visiting Pi Lambda 
Theta members. 

NELL GRANT, 
Chairman of Publicity, N. E. A. 
—Pj Lambda Theta Reunion. 
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| CHAPTER NEWS 


Rho Chapter 

Miss Mary E. Stone, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Department 
of Principals of Elementary Schools of New 
Jersey, was chairman of the Northeast Sec- 
tion meeting which was held March 19 at 
the New Jersey Normal School at the invita- 
tion of its principal, Dr. Messler. The topic 
of the conference was “The Progressive 
School” and creative work from the various 
schools was on exhibition. 

Mrs. Frederick M. Abbott is City Psychol- 
ogist and Supervisor of classes for sub-normal 
children in the Jersey City schools. At a meet- 
ing of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which was held at the Woman’s Club in Jan- 
uary, Mrs. Abbott gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of her work with problem cases. 

The card party given by Rho Chapter in 
the Students Building, February 14, was a so- 
cial and a financial success. The proceeds 
were donated to the Student Loan Fund. 

Miss Eleanor Ray Bender, who received her 
Bachelor’s degree, “magna cum laude,” at 
New York University in June, has been ap- 
pointed assistant-principal of Public School 66, 
the Bronx, New York City. 

Miss Bertha Schoonmaker is training teach- 
er in one of the laboratory schools of the New 
Haven State Normal School. 

Mrs. Juanita M. Dean is president of the 
Connecticut State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 








Eta Chapter 

Eta Chapter reports an open meeting held 
January 16, at which was given an address 
on “The Relation of Pictures to Music” by 
Dr. Dillaway, Art Director for the Public 
Schools of Boston and Philadelphia. 

Preceding and following the address, musi- 
cal numbers were given by Mr. Morrison C. 
Boyd, the Male Quartette of the University 
Glee Club, and the Phillips Jenkins Quartette 
(women). 

Eta reports also a Valentine party for new 
initiates and the annudl dinner held jointly 
with E. Pennsylvania Alumnae during school- 
men’s week. 


Fraternity’s Fellowship 
Goes to Marjorie Shaw, 
Student of Psychology 





HE Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship has 

this year been awarded to Marjorie Shaw 
of Colville, Washington, in which state she 
was born and reared. Miss Shaw did her 
undergraduate work at the State College of 
Washington at Pullman, where she became 
a member of Pi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
She was graduated from this institution in 
June, 1929, with highest honors, receiving 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
education with a teaching major in Social 
Sciences, The next year she attended Colum- 
bia University and was awarded an A. M. 
degree in psychology in June of 1930. Her 
thesis at Columbia was an original research 
in the general field of Social Psychology en- 
titled “A Comparison of the Abilities of In- 
dividuals and Small Groups in the Rational 
Solution of Complex Problems.” This manu- 
script has been accepted for publication by the 
American Journal of Psychology. 


As an undergraduate she was an assistant 
in Psychology in the Division of General Col- 
lege Extension at the State College of Wash- 
ington and also assisted in administering the 
Freshman Aptitude Tests to the incoming 
Freshman class each year, assisted in scoring 
the tests and twice had personal charge of the 
scoring. She was a cadet teacher of American 
History in the Pullman High School for one 
semester, and at the present time is substitute 
teacher in the high school at Colville, Wash- 
ington. She served one year as treasurer of 
Pi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. She is also 
a member if Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Pi Gamma Mu, and an Associate member of 
the State College of Washington Research 


Council. 





A Correction 
In the March number of the Journal, un- 
der Chapter News, the items from Alpha 
Gamma were credited to Alpha. The Journal 
regrets the typographical error. 
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~The Child’s Reaction to the Movies 


THE WOMEN’S EDUCATION CLUB 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Editorial Note: This very interesting and 
timely research covers seventy-four typewrit- 
ten pages and therefore only extracts from it 
are possible in the Journal’s limited space. 

In view of the constant reiteration of the 
statement that much of youthful crime and 
other undesirable reactions may be laid at the 
door of the movie, it is to be hoped that the 
entire report may be made available in the 
study of this problem and the suggestions for 
its solution. 

The data in the various phases of the study 
are well worked out. The extracts here given 
include the major part of Chapters I, II, and 
XII, and the introductory statements and clos- 
ing summary of each of the other chapters. 





CuapTer I 
Problem and Procedure 

T was Monday morning in a first grade 

room. The children had gathered in their 
customary informal group about the teacher 
and were pooling their week-end experiences. 
Some had been to the beach; others had gone 
to the mountains; many more had seen a 
movie. 

“T saw a show,” piped up a little girl. 
“There was a lady. She went out and a man 
came in and he was walking around. The 
lady came in and threw a dish at him and he 
ran.” Such was her interpretation of a story 
of the underworld. 

Such reactions are the experience of every 
primary and many upper grade teachers. 
Films are fashioned for adults, children try to 
understand them, and the result is a meaning- 
less confusion or a wrong impression altogeth- 
er. There are very few children’s movies on 
the market, and scarcely more adult films 
which are suitable for children. 

The purpose in making this study was to 
determine how the movies affect the lives of 
children, and what children’s tastes in movies 
are, with a view to improving the influence 





of the motion picture. The investigation was 
not concerned with instructional films used in 
the classroom, but with the theatre movie 
only. 

The findings are based on a questionnaire 
given to eight hundred children in and near 
Los Angeles. The questionnaire devised cov- 
ered four points: (1) The social situation in 
regard to movies, (2) the education value of 
movies, (3) taste in pictures, and (4) prefer- 
ences in actors. In form, the questionnaire 
was objective, all except five questions re- 
quiring answers of the multiple-choice type; 
the remaining five were names of pictures and 
actors. Supplementary information such as 
age, intelligence quotient, behavior, national- 
ity, and father’s occupation were requested 
with the purpose of making a more detailed 
analysis of the problem. The father’s occu- 
pation was asked as an index to the social and 
economic status of the family, and the infor- 
mation regarding behavior problems as an 
indication of the child’s emotional state. Uni- 
form instructions for administration were pre- 
pared, and five schools were selected as 
subjects. All responses were obtained during 
one week, i. e. December 9 to 13, 1929. 

Administration of questionnaires and tabu- 
lation of results was a composite undertaking, 
credit for which is acknowledged elsewhere. 
Chapters on the general situation, age differ- 
ences, and community differences are the out- 
growth of the first group compilation from 
which general conclusions were formulated. 
Other chapters are the result of individual 
tabulations made by various members. 

There was some difficulty in determining 
differences which were reliable where compar- 
isons were made. Ten percent was arbitrarily 
accepted as a general criterion where the num- 
ber of cases exceed one hundred; below that 
number, of course, larger differences were 
required to establish significance. 

When this study was started the investiga- 
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tors thought the field was one which had never 
been touched by research workers. A short 
time after the questionnaires had been admin- 
istered and the results tabulated a similar study 
was announced by the University of Chicago 
Press. A brief review of the findings in Chi- 
cago will show how two studies conducted 
independently may have a similar purpose and 
may each verify the findings of the other. 

Mrs. Mitchell with the aid of the Wieboldt 
Foundation conducted an extensive research 
into the child’s reactions to the movies. In 
the course of her experiments she tested 
10,052 Chicago children in three groups, 
namely, (1) the average public school chil- 
dren of grades five through eight and high 
school children, (2) juvenile delinquents, and 
(3) boy and girl scouts. 

In carrying on her research three methods 
were used: (1) written quizzes given in the 
regular school routine, (2) personal interview 
in selected cases, and (3) group discussions 
held with parents and teachers. The written 
quizzes were in the form of printed questions 
handed to the children, who were left with 
their teachers for answering the questions. 
There were two quizzes; Quiz A deals di- 
rectly with the child’s movie experience and 
contains such questions as “How often do you 
go to the movies?” “With whom do you go?” 
“When do you go?” “How do you select the 
movies you see?” Quiz B concerns the rela- 
tion of the child’s movie experience to other 
interests in life. It contains questions concern- 
ing likes and dislikes in movies, place of movies 
in relation to games, favorite actors, etc. 

Some interesterting finds are: 90.6 percent 
of the children studied attend movies at some 
time or another. The highest frequency of 
attendance is among the delinquents, but the 
average child goes once or twice a week. Boys 
go more often than girls. The presence of an 
organized interest such as a club in the life 
of the child influences the frequency of his 
attendance. Children usually go with com- 
panions of their own age and at night rather 
than in the afternoon. Saturday and Sunday 
are the movie days. Most children select their 
own shows. 

In regard to prefergnce in pictures, the 
younger children like pictures of action, while 
the high school pupils prefer pictures of a more 


sentimental nature. One interesting point 
brought out is that the majority of pupils pre- 
fer parties to movies. 

The study is a very thorough one, care- 
fully worked out from every angle. Mrs. 
Mitchell has succeeded in converting a wholly 
statistical problem into a fascinating story of 
the reaction of the child to the movies. 

The Los Angeles study differs from the 
one reviewed in several aspects: (1) it draws 
from an entirely different community, (2) it 
is limited to elementary school children rather 
than dealing primarily with adolescent boys 
and girls; (3) it presents certain new facts 
such as the relation of intelligence, occupation 
of parent, and nationality to movie choice. 


CuHaPTER II 
The General Situation 
WW HEN the first tabulation of the eight 


hundred questionnaires from the five 
schools was complete, general results were 
formulated as a basis for comparisons. It was 
found that the group answering the question- 
naires was normal in every way. Approxi- 
mately half were boys and half were girls. 
Their ages were distributed normally from 
five to fifteen years. The median intelli- 
gence quotient was 104.9. Only 14 percent 
were judged behavior -roblems by their teach- 
ers. 77.8 percent were American, 76 percent 
Negro, and the rest were scattered among 
various national groups. The distribution of 
occupations was quite similar to that published 
in the last census; it showed a preponderance 
of skilled workers in manufacturing industries, 
with trade, transportation, and professsions 
following in the order indicated. 
The answers to the questionnaire under 
various heads related to the questions show 
the following percentages: 


Question 1—What do you like? 


Ef 0% 64-16 e es 53.3 

B.S Av 6c ces ae 22.0 

ere 24.7 
Question 2—How often do you go? 

once a week ........ 43.4 

twice a week ........ 10.3 

once a month ........ 19.5 

| a Ss 9.3 
Question 3—When do you go? 

during week-end ..... 84.1 
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PEE sas. cuca dawn 59.4 
ff eee 24.7 
school nights ......... 15.9 
Question 4—Where do you attend? 
neighborhood theatre. . . 73.5 
Question 5—Cost of attendance? 
| Sear 48.0 
> Oe 2p Oe... «.,... 30.7 
over 25 comnts ........ 13.5 
Question 6—Source of money? 
from parents or friends .63.5 
earned by child ....... 36.5 
Question 7—Companions? 
go with adults........ 65.3 
go with own family... .60. 
friends of own age ... .26.6 
RENEE aie tee 8.1 
Question 8—Frequency of family at- 
tendance? 
children go more often 
than family ........ 44.1 
children go as often as 
Sih a 56 i 27.1 
Question 9—Choice of movie? 
parent chooses ........ 47.5 
child chooses ......... 39.2 


suggested by publicity. .55. 


go without reference to 


ERE OES 28. 
friend’s recommenda- 
Selah ll ack 7 ee 16.45 


Question 10—Discussion? 
talk about show with par- 
oe A, ah lat 49.1 
talk with other children. 48.8 
talk with teacher ...... 1 


Question 11—Type of picture preferred? 


a 


| GRR Seer 27.4 
eres 7 30.6 
a Sere 13.1 
0 ee ere 13.1 


Question 12—Content preferred? 
exciting, war, cowboy, 


CPS 31.5 
pictures of children... . . 21. 
mechanical, airplanes, 

EM Sd idles os 17.4 
I 8 oe yn eg 10. 
educational ......... 9.5 


Very few like sad pictures 
or those that frighten 
them. 


talkies preferred ...... 78.5 
silent movie ......... 4135 
SR A pe 62.1 


Pictures generally dis- 
liked, those with love 
interest only, and those 
that frighten. 

Question 13—Educational values? 
movie gives ideals of right 


and wrong ........ 19.8 
movie gives standards of 
SUE Sent ese us 15.2 


movie helps explain oth- 
er people’s behavior. . 20. 
enjoy the music....... 4.6 


Question 14—Actors and actresses pre- 

ferred? 

Tom Mix—favorite of 
younger children. 

Buddy Rogers—favorite 
in upper grades. 

Harold Lloyd, Douglas 
Fairbanks, nearest 
competitors. 

Clara Bow—strong lead- 
er. 

Mary Pickford, Billie 
Dove, Colleen Moore, 
Nancy Carroll, quite 


popular. 
Question 15—Reason for choice? 
Actor Actress 
dramatic ability ...... 44.4 45.0 


type of part played... .. 28.6 16.4 


setting and properties . . 13.3 5.3 
personal appearance ... 9.4 28.3 
Question 16—Imitation of favorites? 

try to imitate ........ 61.6 
eS eee 48.1 
ER Pere 8.3 
2 ree 7.6 

by pretending to be a 
movie tar ........ 35.8 


These are the results for elementary school 
children in general. There are many varia- 
tions dependent upon age, sex, economic sta- 
tus, nationality, strength of parental influence, 
the child’s personality, and many other fac- 
tors. Significant difference based upon these 
factors will be considered in the following 
chapters. 
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Cnaprter III 
Age Differences 


UST as children’s choices in games and in 
books change as they grow older, so do 
their preferences in movies. With changing 
tastes come changing practices. Each age re- 
veals its own characteristics. 

In summary, it seems feasible to roughly 
divide the movie-ages of the elementary school 
child into three periods. 

1. Primary, including grades one to three 
and ages six to nine. The child usually goes 
with his parents, very largely in the afternoon. 
He chooses comedy and cartoon, likes to see 
children and animals, and loves to laugh. He 
imitates what he sees. He likes his heroes active 
and his heroines pretty; and he often dresses 
and acts as they do. 

2. Transitional, including grades four to 
six, ages ten to twelve. The child goes more 
frequently, and begins to earn his own movie 
money. He is not quite as fond of the comedy 
as his smaller brother, but likes the serial and 
the feature films of the adventure type. When 
he imitates his favorite stars, he pretends he is 
a movie star. He reflects the coming third 
stage in a mild degree. 

3. Early adolescent, including grades sev- 
en and eight, ages thirteen to fifteen. There 
is a decided growth toward personal independ- 
ence, reflected in increased evening attend- 
ance, increased total attendance, more movies 
at the down-town theatres, large admission 
fees, a larger proportion of money earned, the 
change from parental to child companionship 
of the same sex, less talking to parents about 
movies, decreases in parental attendance, and 
initiative in movie choice. The child is more 
critical in his choice of movies and in his evalu- 
ation of them. He prefers the feature film and 
the educational picture, requires that the pic- 
ture be either exciting or instructive. He 
generalizes and forms standards of conduct 
from the movies he sees. He admires actors 
and actresses for their dramatic ability rather 
than for their personal appearance or active- 
ness. When he imitates, he does it almost en- 
tirely in actions. 

To these might be added the fourth or 
adolescent period studjed by Mrs. Mitchell, 
where children begin to prefer sentimental 
pictures though they still like adventure and 


begin to throw off still more parental guid- 
ance. 


CHAPTER IV 
Community Differences 


HE five different communities from which 
the cases were drawn present certain 
pecularities of their own; these differences 
are all or nearly all explained by the distribu- 
tion of the factors analyzed separately, e. g. 
race, occupation, intelligence, etc. Certain 
conditions, however, such as congested living 
quarters are not included, and comparisons 
by districts will be of more than local interest. 
The schools in which questionnaires were 
administered were Lockwood, the University 
Training School, Garvey, Woodlawn, and 
Wadsworth, all in or near Los Angeles. 
Lockwood is located in a semi-business, semi- 
residential district which is fairly thickly popu- 
lated. It has a larger proportion of nationali- 
ties other than American, than any other 
school except Wadsworth, but the school as 
a whole is drawn from the better classes of 
those nationalities. It is 73.4 percent Ameri- 
can, 12.5 percent Chinese and Japanese, 5.8 
percent Negro, and has small percents of other 
nationalities. ‘The median intelligence quo- 
tient is 110.5. The occupation of the parents 
was requested in an attempt to gain some clue 
to the economic condition of the family. While 
such an index is subject to many inaccuracies, 
it yields fairly acceptable results for large 
groups. 

None of the differences noted are major or 
worthy of lengthy consideration. Practically 
all of those which are consistent reflect the 
action of such common factors as age, eco- 
nomic status, intelligence, or nationality. The 
only difference of note is that the movie- 
experience of the child outside the city or on 
its borders is limited, due largely to lack of 
opportunity rather than to a difference in 
tastes, 


CHAPTER V 
Sub-Normal and Super-Normal at the Movies 


NE phase of the problem of more than or- 
dinary interest is that concerned with dif- 
ferences between children of superior and those 
of inferior mental capacity. The general im- 
pression before the study was made was that 
the difference between the two would be 
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great; this hypothesis was not wholly verified 
by results. 

The outstanding conclusions which might 
be drawn from this part of the investigation 
might be enumerated: 

1. 26.3 percent of the children with bor- 
derline intelligence, 14.4 percent of 
those who are normal, and 6.1 percent 
of those who are superior are considered 
behavior problems by their teachers. 

2. Children of inferior mentality show a 
stronger liking for movies than do su- 
perior children. 

3. The superior child has more parental 
supervision at the movies. 

4. The superior child shows more dis- 
crimination in his movie choices, and 
more frequently generalizes from the 
movies he sees rather than accepting 
them as mere stories. 

5. The intellectual appeal of the movies 
is probably a matter of mental maturity 
rather than of innate mental capacity. 

6. The primary appeal of the movie is 
probably emotional rather than in- 
tellectual. 

CuapTer VI 

Sex Differences 
TT is impossible to draw many conclusions 
from the sex differences in favorite recrea- 
tions. In both sexes, the percentage liking 
to go to the movies increases from the first 
grade to the fifth or sixth grades. The largest 
percentage of girls enjoying the movies was in 
the fifth grade, in which 90 percent preferred 
this pastime. In the case of the boys, the 
peak was one grade later, with again 90 per- 
cent choosing the movies. The most noticeable 
differences were in the first and eight grades, 
in which 20 to 30 per cent more girls than 
boys preferred the movies. Considering the 
total, the preferences differed very little. The 
girls liked the movies somewhat better than the 
boys; the boys liked reading somewhat better 

than the girls. 

For this entire study comparison as to sex, 
the most outstanding conclusions are: 

1. There is less parental supervision for 
boys than for girls. 

2. The boys agree better than the girls 
do in their likes respecting movies. 

3. Boys are chiefly interested in things; 


girls do in living beings. 

4. When the interest in a given phase of 
the movie rises gradually, girls are 
usually about one grade ahead of the 
boys. Since the appeal of the movies 
is emotional, it seems then that the 
girls are emotionally on the average 
about a year ahead of the boys. 

5. All through the grades boys like ex- 
citing pictures better than girls do. 

6. On the whole preference for exciting, 
sad, and terrifying movies increases 
through the grades; the preference 
for laughable pictures decreases. 

7. Girls are more interested in the ap- 
pearance of their favorite stars; boys 
in what they do. Girls imitate more 
often than boys. 

8. Boys earn more of their movie money 
than girls. 

9. About five times as many boys as girls 
were considered behavior problems. 

10. Sex differences are, on the whole, 
more or less minor throughout the 
elementary school period. 

CuapTer VII 

Differences in Occupational Groups 
HE problem has been to determine wheth- 
er the occupation of the father influences 
the child’s reaction to the movies, and if so 
to determine the nature of these influences. 
It is not our purpose here to become involved 
in the larger problem of environmental influ- 
ence, but merely to discover what specfic in- 
fluence is exerted on the child’s reaction to 
the movies. The following statements have 

been derived from our tabulation sheets: 

1. Except in the cases of the skilled, pub- 
lic service and professional groups, 
the decided majority prefer attending 
the movies to either reading or play- 
ing; the first two for the most part 
choose reading a book while the last 
select playing. 

2. The greatest majority go once a week 
or less, usually on Saturday or Sunday 
afternoons. 

3. Nearly all go near their homes more 
often, except the following: clerical 
and personal service, both in the low- 
est part of the economic scale. 

4. Ten cents is the average amount paid 


16 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


by all except in the professional and 
clerical groups, the median for the 
former being twenty-five cents, with 
25 percent paying fifty cents and 6.3 
percent seventy-five cents; the median 
for the latter being twenty cents with 
23.6 percent paying more than twen- 
ty-five cents. 

On the average children are given the 
money with which to go to the mov- 
ies, with the unskilled, transportation, 
and personal service groups earning 
it in more cases than the rest. 

The majority of all the children go 
with their mother or father, but 17.6 
percent in the unskilled classification 
go alone, 41.2 percent with boys and 
girls of their own age, and only 35 
percent with their parents. 

In the majority of cases, the rest of 
the family go less often. 

Although in nearly all cases, the chil- 
dren choose their movies themselves, a 
greater majority is found in the agri- 
cultural, skilled and public service 
groups. 

Although the majority of children in 
all groups select the picture they wish 
to see because they know what it is 
about, this percentage is pronounced 
with the unskilled and clerical occupa- 
tions. 

Although most of the children discuss 
a picture more than their parents, the 
following discuss it more with each 
other: agriculture, unskilled, personal 
service and clerical. 

The only outstanding preference as to 
kind of picture liked best are these: 
features —— mineral and _ unskilled; 
comedy—agricultural, personal serv- 
ice, public service, clerical; exciting— 
professional and transportation. 

A greater number of all prefer talkies 
and colored pictures. 

The majority learn most about con- 
duct and manners and morals from 
the movies. 

Talking to people and doing right are 
the two most common reactions in all 
children after seeing a movie. 

Most like their favorite actor because 


16. 


17. 


18. 


he acts well or is courageous, but their 
actress because she acts well or is pret- 
ty and well-dressed. 

Most children imitate their favorite 
actors or actresses but children in the 
agriculture, skilled ‘and professional 
groups imitate less. 

Dressing like favorite stars and acting 
like them are the most common means 
of imitation in all children. 

There is great variety displayed in 
favorite pictures and stars, but in gen- 
eral they tend to verify the trends 
noted above. 


What conclusions can be drawn from this 
array of facts which might throw some light 
on the whole question of movies in relation to 
the child? 


1. 


Children of parents who earn relative- 
ly less not only go more often but also 
go slightly more to the downtown the- 
atres. 

Children of parents whose occupations 
fall in the lower part of the financial 
scale go more often alone or with chil- 
dren of their own age, indicating less 
parental supervision. 

Children of parents whose occupa- 
tions are classified higher in the eco- 
nomic scale admire their favorite stars 
because they are brave, rather than 
because of personal attractiveness, and 
imitate them less than the other chil- 
dren. 

Children of parents whose occupa- 
tions fall in the lower part of the 
economic scale select their own pic- 
tures more often, enjoy seeing pic- 
tures of children more, and discuss the 
picture among themselves more fre- 
quently. They earn their money 
more often. 


Our first, second, and fourth conclusions 
are the most important as far as we are con- 
cerned. These point out to us conclusively 
that those children who need guidance the 
most in their selection of movies are the very 


ones without such assistance. 


There can be 


no doubt in the minds of any who are vitally 
concerried with the welfare of children that 
some measure is necessary to help these chil- 
dren select their pictures wisely. 
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Cuaprter VIII 
Behavior Problems 

OF the eight hundred children given the 

movie questionnaire there were 117 who 
were considered behavior problems by their 
teachers. The teachers simply answered by 
yes or no whether they considered the child 
a behavior problem. No attempt was made 
to define what constituted a behavior prob- 
lem, therefore it was merely a matter of 
opinion on the part of the teacher. Since this 
is the case, it can be expected that there would 
be wide differences in what the teachers con- 
sidered problems. Notwithstanding the ob- 
vious subjectivity of the responses, there are 
some interesting conclusions which may be 
drawn. 

In concluding this summary of the reac- 
tions of the problem children to this ques- 
tionnaire, it is well to state that there is noth- 
ing very outstanding to differentiate their re- 
actions from those of children in general 
This is not surprising in light of the fact 
that the majority were normal children, but 
it is interesting. From these questions one 
might assume that these particular behavior 
problems were not of the type which tend to- 
ward delinquency or that they are not highly 
developed. However, some of the noticeable 
differences are: 

1. More boys than girls are considered 
behavior problems by their teachers. 
2. The median intelligence quotient of 
problem children is slightly lower than 
that for children in general. 
3. Problem children like movies slightly 
better than children in general. 
4. Problem children are more indepen- 
dent than others in their movie choices. 
5. Problem children like excitement 
slightly better than unselected chil- 
dren. 
CuHaprTer IX 
National and Racial Differences 
HIS study is based upon one hundred 
and thirty-five questionnaires selected at 
random from eight different national or racial 
groups as follows: 


NE i oie se ve 20 cases 
ME xcs 550-4 20 cases 
Mexican-Indian ..... 9 cases 


North European ..... 





South European ..... 20 cases 
a re 13 cases 
ree eter 20 cases 
Chinese-Japanese .... 20 cases 

135 cases 


A summary of this section shows: 

1. Nordic peoples show more indepen- 
dence in their movie experiences than 
Latin, Oriental or Negro in 

a. Earning their own money 

b. Going unchaperoned 

c. Choosing their own movies 

d, Talking with their fellows rather 
than with adults. 

2. It is the North European and the 
American who never go to movies. 

3. Negroes like movies slightly better 
than the rest of the group; Mexicans 
slightly less. 

4. The Oriental shares the Negro’s de- 
light in comedy; Mexican, American, 
white and English like excitement; 
and the Jew is more adult in his pref- 
erence for the feature film and grown- 
up topics. 

CHAPTER X 
Comparison According to Chaperonage 
N a minor phase of the investigation, a com- 
parison was made between a group of 

fifty children who go to the movies with 
their parents and a similar group who go 
alone. Of the entire group of 800 cases, 
313 accompany their parents, and only 59 go 
by themselves. 

In summary: 

1. Many of the differences between the 
chaperoned and unchaperoned groups 
studied may be attributed to the pre- 
dominence of boys and of behavior 
problems among the unchaperoned. 

2. Those chaperoned choose much less 
for themselves, talk more to their par- 
ents, earn less, and show other signs 
of greater dependence. They also go 
slightly more to down-town shows 
at night and pay a little more, as well 
as going a little less frequently on the 
whole. 

3. Those who are chaperoned are more 

interested in comedies and films that 
teach, while their unchaperoned fel- 
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lows prefer excitement of the blood- 
and-thunder type. 


CHAPTER XI 


Or the eight hundred children studied, 73 

or 9.3 percent said they never go to the 
movies. This is a larger proportion than that 
discovered in other investigations. The child 
who never goes to the movies may be either 
a boy or a girl; he may be of any age or 
intelligence level; he may be a behavior prob- 
lem or normal in his actions; his parents may 
be of any nationality or from any occupa- 
tional group. There is little difference in 
these matters between children who do and 
children who do not attend movies. It is 
true that the child who does not is a little 
more frequently found to be American or 
English-born than are children chosen at 
random; children belonging to these two na- 
tional groups form 81.7 percent of the group 
as a whole and 87.8 percent of the 73 who do 
not attend. It is also true that his parents 
are more frequently engaged in unskilled 
labor or transportation than in occupations 
higher on the economic scale; children of un- 
skilled laborers form only 5.5 percent of the 
group as a whole, but they constitute 15.4 
percent of those who do not attend movies, 
and children of parents engaged in transpor- 
tation form 16.6 percent of those who do not 
attend against 8.0 percent of all children 
studied. The number of children whose 
parents are engaged in trade and professions 
is correspondingly smaller. 

In summary, the most outstanding conclus- 
ions to be drawn from this part of the study 
are: 

1. 9.3 percent of the children studied 
never go to movies. 

2. Such cases occur with greater fre- 
quency lower on the economic scale as 
indicated by parental occupation. 

3. Religious objection is the most im- 
portant single factor in movie non- 
attendance, with lack of money and 
the lateness of the hour second, and 
lack of escort and dislike for movies 
third. 

4. Girls are most often kept from going 
to movies by theit religion; boys be- 
cause they dislike movies or do not 
have the money. 


5. The factors most potent at the var- 
ious ages are: 

5 to 7 years—Lateness of the hour, 

8 to 9 years—Lack of money or 
escort. 

10 to 14 years—Religious objection 
and dislike for movies. 

6. Those who do not go because movies 
keep them up too late have higher in- 
telligence quotients than the other 
groups. 

7. The child who dislikes movies usually 
likes games and sports. 

CHaPtTer XII 
A Financial Estimate 
OY Es”, say the producers, “all this is lovely 
and it may be true, but no industry 
can survive unless it is a money-making propo- 
sition. We are interested in income as well 
as in public benefit.” 

This fact need not be an argument against 
the production of definitely juvenile movies; 
as a matter of fact, it will be seen it adds 
weight to the case for children’s movies. 

In attempting to judge the importance of 
child attendance to the movie industry it was 
necessary to obtain a certain amount of com- 
parative data from adults. To this end three 
of the grades at the Garvey School which 
participated in the movie survey were asked 
three questions: (1) How old are your 
parents! (2) About how often do they go 
to the movies? (3) About how much do 
they pay for a show? Responses for 84 par- 
ents were obtained, the results being fairly in- 
dicative of those for the population in general 
since the group was a fairly representative 
one. The number of cases was not sufficient 
to determine whether the earlier supposition 
that frequency of movie attendance declines 
with increasing age is true, but it was suf- 
ficient to make an estimate of the amount 
of money spent by adults. 

The money spent per show— 

by children 
varies from 5 cents to 75 cents 
the largest number pay 10 cents 
the average is 15 cents; 
by their parents 
varies from 20 cents to $1.00. 
the largest number pay 35 cents to 50 
cents 
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the average is 30 cents. 
The number of shows attended— 
by children 
varies from 12—once a month to 208 
times per year 
the average is 48.9 times per year 
parents 
varies from 1 to 156 times per year 
the average is 19.8. 
Average amount spent per child per year— 
15 cents X 48.9 = $7.34. 
Average amount spent by adults per year— 
30 cents X 19.8 = $5.94. 

The average American family of three 
children and two adults spends $22.02 for 
children and $11.88 for adult movies, a total 
of $33.90, of which the children furnish 
64.9 percent. 

It is evident from this estimate that children 
furnish at least half the revenue for the movie 
industry; they probably furnish still more in- 
directly by their urging adults to take them to 
ashow. The proportion would be still greater 
if high school boys and girls were included, 
since they pay adult rates yet attend more 
frequently. It certainly seems it would be 
sound business policy to cater to this impor- 
tant audience. 

If movies suited to child tastes and child 
needs were presented, the profit would surely 
be greater. (1) Children would want to 
see movies even more than they do if they 
were seeing things they like. (2) Parents 
would take or send their children to the 
movies more frequently if they felt they were 
suitable for children. (3) Many adults like 
the sort of movies children prefer, and adult 
attendance would also be increased. Witness 
the success of “Chang” and “Simba.” (4) 
Schools could use movies more in the new 
education for the emphasis there is on social 
action, and such action is the outcome of an 
emotional attitude which responses indicate 
is stimulated by the movies. 

Films suited to child interests and needs, 
shown at the times and the places children 
frequent,—that is the need. Such pictures 


would probably stress adventure and assign 
the love interest a decidedly minor place; they 
would have a touch of comedy but would not 
consist of comedy alone; they would use me- 
chanical contrivances of various sorts and 





some other informational content, for children 
like to learn; all these features would be 
woven together in such a way that they would 
have some social significance. Books com- 
monly accepted as children’s favorites would 
make an excellent starting-point for such pro- 
ductions. The time for presentation would 
be the week-end and the early evening shows 
primarily, though a whole bill would prob- 
ably prove profitable. The place for such 
children’s films is essentially the neighborhood 
theatre rather than the downtown show. Such 
films would receive a hearty welcome. 





CHINA’S DRIVE AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 





A program to wipe out illiteracy among 
adults in China in a period of the next six 
years has been adopted by the National Edu- 
cation Conference at Nanking. According to 
statistics, about eighty percent of the entire 
Chinese population of nearly four hundred 
million persons cannot read or write. Mass 
education schools will be opened throughout 
the country, supplemented by reading and 
writing classes to be established in homes, 
stores, factories, armies, prisons and other in- 
stitutions. It is estimated that 132,000 teach- 
ers, 116,470 school rooms, and $283,400,000 
will be needed in the six-year campaign. The 
movement is to be compulsory in nature. A 
mandate was issued by the Central Govern- 
ment July 1, requiring every Chinese citizen 
to know the Thousand Characters Reader be- 
fore the end of 1935. No government or pub- 
lic organs, schools, factories and stores will 
be permitted to employ persons more than 
eighteen years old who are unable to read or 
write. 





Detroit Alumnae Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta 

Two special programs are on the calendar 
before the close of the year’s activities: a bene 
fit bridge given during April for the purpose 
of raising convention money, and the installa- 
tion of officers at the May meeting which will 
be held at Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. It 
has become traditional for the last meeting to 
be held at Paton Hall, the colonial home of 

the vice-president, Louise Pennington. 
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Chinese Education as Seen by a Member of 
Pi Lambda Theta 


British India Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 
S.S. Edevana 
Dear Girls in Pi Lambda Theta: 

Greetings from somewhere between Singa- 
pore and Rangoon! I am on my way to 
Calcutta and since I have a few hours of 
leisure, it occurs to me to write that letter 
which you have so often requested from the 
field members. I am having so many de- 
lightful and “enlightening” experiences that I 
hardly know what to tell you about. One 
thing that strikes me as intensely interesting, 
as well as closely related to our major interest 
as a group, is the educational situation in 
China. I spent three weeks there and talked 
to several Chinese and foreigners about edu- 
cation problems, so I shall pass some of the 
information gathered on to you. 

It seems that on the whole educational mat- 
ters have improved since the revolution. ‘There 
are more schools and a broader curriculum. 
The school system was organized on the six, 
six, four plan and a study of the classics de- 
ferred to the late high school or college period. 
Much of the work, however, has been undone 
in the chaotic conditions resulting from the 
civil wars, and it is estimated that less than 
twenty-five percent of the Chinese children 
are today receiving systematic instruction. 

Everywhere schools are available, the alert 
and intelligent Chinese parent is faced with a 
very difficult problem. He knows that he 
must give his child a western education if he is 
to live and compete successfully with his fel- 
lowmen in the modern world, and yet he re- 
grets depriving him of the old classical edu- 
cation, upon which was built the great civi- 
lization of the past and in which are wrapped 
up the old traditions and pride of the race— 
in short, all that makes him distinctively 
Chinese. 

When faced with the choice between a 
foreign education and the racial heritage of 
centuries, the Chinese parent will in many 
cases try to combine the two. This is done in 
several ways. Some give a thoroughly Chi- 
nese education by a tutor or family teacher up 
to the twelfth or thirteenth year, and then 


change abruptly to a European or American 
school. This is a very difficult transition for 
the child, of course. Sometimes, the child is 
sent to a foreign school and pursues his Chi- 
nese studies after school hours and during va- 
cation. This double education would seem 
to solve the economic problem of the Chinese 
youth and yet satisfy his veneration for the 
ancient cut, but unfortunately it is too great 
a strain. Often his health is impaired or there 
is an arrested mental development during 
adolesence. 

A brief consideration of the Chinese lan- 
guage will convince one that it is quite enough 
for “one small head” to master. Though 
capable of fine distinctions of thought and 
variety and beauty of expression, it is yet a 
very cumbersome language. There is no 
such thing as an alphabet and the forty thou- 
sand characters of which it is composed, are 
words not letters. A complete list of them 
is in reality a dictionary. From six to seven 
thousand of these characters are used in the 
average newspaper. 

Two notable attempts have recently been 
made to facilitate the learning of Chinese. 
Jimmy Yen, a descendent of one of the dis- 
ciples of Confucius, not long ago initiated the 
so-called Thousand Character Movement. 
The thousand characters chosen aim is to give 
the illiterate masses the bare essentials of 
everyday usage. Another movement under 
the leadership of Hu Shi also reduces the num- 
ber of characters and combines the Mandarin 
or literary language with the vernacular or 
spoken dialects. ‘This is comparable to the 
development of English from the literary 
Latin and the language of the common people. 
The sponsors of this movement also demand 
the teaching of a definite sound for each char- 
acter, in order that a uniform spoken language 
may be established, for although the written 
language is the same all over China, there is 
such a variety of pronunciation that people 
from different provinces cannot understand 
each other. The Ministry of Education is 
backing this movement and it is hoped that 
journalists, writers of textbooks, and literary 
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men throughout the country will use this com- 
posite language. 

The relation of religion and education has 
a very interesting aspect in China since prac- 
tically all foreign educational institutions have 
grown out of the work of missions. The 
attitude of the present government toward re- 
ligion is one of indifference. Like all repub- 
lican governments it favors a complete separ- 
ation of church and state. All organizations 
are required to register as religious or educa- 
tional and if educational, they must conform 
to the government regulation that all relig- 
ious instruction be voluntary. Many missions 
have found it hard to comply with this, since 
they have considered their educational work 
secondary to their religious aims. 

Such in brief is the educational situation in 
China, a result of the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the new and the old, and a part of the 
difficult transition which is taking place in all 


phases of political, economic, and social life. 

The American teacher is attracted to 
China because of a missionary spirit or a de- 
sire for adventure. She enjoys her work be- 
cause it is gratifying to teach where educa- 
tion is still a privilege and not a requirement. 
There is a certain zest for learning that is 
lacking in the majority of pupils at home. 
However, in the event that all of you are 
planning to rush in a body to China, let me 
warn you that salaries are quite low and un- 
less you feel that the gains of an adventurous 
spirit and inquiring mind will compensate you 
for the lack of good American dollars, it is 
best to stay at home. 


With the very best wishes for Pi Lambda 
Theta, I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 
Ethelwyn Martz, 
Tau Chapter 





Many Attend Detroit Banquet 


Ninety-six Present at Gathering of Pi Lambda Theta Held During Session of Department of 
Superintendence of N. E. A.; Wide Range of Activities Is Noted. 





T the recent Pi Lambda Theta Banquet 
held during the N. E. A. meeting in De- 
troit, eighty-nine members and three guests 
answered the roll call. Four other members 
came in during the program so that the total 
number of guests was ninety-six. They were 
divided among the various chapters as fol- 
lows: 

Alpha 3, Delta 6, Epsilon 6, Eta 4, Theta 
18, Iota 3, Lambda 13, Mu 2, Nu 3, Xi 24, 
Rho 1, Sigma 1, Upsilon 2, Chi 2, Alpha 
Beta 5. 

Among those present were the following 
National Officers: Mrs. Genevieve Knight 
Bixler, Miss Maude McBroom, Miss Delia E. 
Kibbe. Two ex-presidents—Miss Ruth K. 
Immell and Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs—were 
also there. The following took part in the 
program: Dr. Katherine B. Greene, Louise 
Pennington, Dr. Louise Stanley, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Wilker, Cleo Murtland, Maude Mc- 
Broom, Katherine Carey, Frances Hunger- 








ford, Mrs. Genevieve Bixler and Louise Gan- 
iard. 

The wide range of activities of Pi Lambda 
Theta members is always of interest. A slip 
was passed around for those present to sign, 
and while many did not do it, the following is 
a partial list of those present: 

Andrew, Roxie, Principal of Franklin 
School, Royal Oak, Michigan. 

Bamberger, Florence, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Barnes, Elinor J., Professor of Psychology, 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Bean, Mary V., Assistant to Dean of Wom- 
en, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bear, Mata V., Assistant, Division of Tests 
and Measurements, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Belcher, Esther L., Psychometics assistant, 
Elementary School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bender, Elsie, Western State Teachers 
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College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Bowyer, Lura L., Teacher of French, 
Ecorse, Michigan. 

Brenner, Mrs. B. W., Teacher of Social 
Sciences, Detroit, Michigan. 

Broening, Angela M., Assistant Director of 
Research, Baltimore Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Clow, Jennie M., Principal Hillger School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Cnossen, Sadie, Teacher Languages, High- 
land Park High School, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

Dobbs, Ella V., University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Daugherty, Mary, School of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Fisher, Carolyn, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. 

Garnett, Wilma L., Director of Element- 
ary Education, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Madison, South Dakota. 

Glines, Doris, Director of Publications, 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

Grassmuck, Erna, Specialist in Geography, 
Penn State Department of Education. 

Henderson, Jessie, Supervisor of Elemntary 
Instruction, Lincoln Park, Michigan. 

Herbst, Frieda, Research Department, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

Immell, Ruth K., Dean of Women, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Jones, Inez B., Teacher, East Commerce 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Lenning, Beatrice, Elementary Supervision, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Lorenz, Elsie, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Mackintosh, Helen K., Supervisor Later 
Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mason, Frances, School Administration 
Building, South Bend, Indiana. 


McCowen, Ann, College Elementary 


School, State Teachers College, Greeley, Col- 
orado. 
McKibben, Elsie, Department of Tests and 
Measurements, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. 
Moscrip, Ruth, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Owen, Mary, Lambda-Editor, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans. 


Peters, Amelia, School of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Price, Maud, Monroe, Michigan. 

Ratcliffe, Harriet, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Raymond, Ruth, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Reed, Mary D., Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Reidy, Ellen. 

Roller, Fannie, Psychological Clinic, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Rupel, Wanda, Dayton Alumnae. 

Scott, Helen E., Student, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Schmidt, Clara, Clinical Psychologist, Los 
Angeles Public Schools. 

Smith, Dora, Minnesota University. 

Snedaker, Mabel, Supervisor of Extension, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Stone, Mary, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Vegors, Esther S., Detroit, Michigan. 

Waring, Ethel B., Professor of Child Guid- 
ance, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Watkins, Isobel S., Stanford University. 

Wheeler, Carolyn E., Assistant Nursery 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Zeitler, Blodwen W., Albany, New York. 

Among those present were presidents of 
five of the chapters: Miss Elinor Barnes, Nu; 
Miss Angela Broening, Chi; Mrs. B. W. 
Brenner, Detroit Alumnae; Miss Freda 
Herbst, Indianapolis Alumnae, and Miss 
Louise Ganiard, Xi. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Assembly and Auditorium Activities. Harry 
C. McKown, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 462 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. 

School Press Management and Style. Lam- 
bert Greenawalt. 420 pp. illus.) McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. $3. 

The Program for Elementary School Li- 
brary Service. Lucile F. Fargo. American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. $2.25. 

Public School Organization and Adminis- 
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tration. Fred Englehardt. 595 pp. Illus. Ginn 

and Company, Chicago, Illinois. $3.60. 

Arithmetic. No. 15 Course of Study Mon- 

ographs Elementary Schools, The Public 

Schools, Berkeley, California. Clara M. Part- 

ridge. 

Publications of Epsilon Chapter since the 

Last Report: 

Alexander, Jean—‘“Pioneering in Minnesota 
Education”, Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion, 10:310-311, April, 1930. 

Bing, Mrs. Ada M.—“Slow Sections in Eng- 
lish”, The English Journal, 19:719-724, 
November, 1930. 

Brown, Clara M.—“New Problems and a 
New Curriculum”, The Journal of the 
American Association of Unwwersity 
Women, 23: 74-79, January, 1930. 

“The Sectioning of College Students”, The 

Journal of Higher Education, 1: 269-273, 

May, 1930. 

Gerry, Leila—“Occupational Study”, Amer- 
ican Annals for the Deaf, 75:179-191, 
May, 1930. 

Inglis, Rewey Belle—Adventures in Ameri- 
can Literature (in collaboration with H. C. 
Schweikert and John Gehlmann), Har- 
court, Brace, 1930. 

McCarthy, Dorothea—‘“‘An Infant’s Vocali- 
zations’, Psychological Bulletin 26:625- 
651, November, 1929. 

“A Comparison of Children’s Language 
in Different Language Situations”, 
Pedagogical Seminary, 36:583-591, De- 
cember, 1929. 

“Vocal Sourids of a Blind Deaf Girl”, 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 36: 482- 
484, October, 1929. 

McNeal, Wylle B. et al.—Training Super- 
visors of Home Economics Education, 
Bulletin 143, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., 
Home Economics Series, No. 11. 1930. 

Phelps, Ethel—“The Miscroscopic Identifi- 
cation of Fur Hairs”, The American Fur 
Breeder, 3:20. 

Poole, Gladys E.—“What Shall We Teach 
Children Regarding Sex?” Bulletin of the 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Smith, Dora V.—Class Size in High School 
English: Its Effect Upon Methods and Re- 

sults, University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 


“Class Size and Efficiency in English”, 
The English Journal, 19:724-735, No- 
vember, 1930. 

“Extensive Reading in the Junior High 
School: A Survey of Teacher Prepara- 
tion”, The English Journal, 19:449- 
462, June, 1930. 


New Education ieee 
in Mexico Is Described 
by Leader of Innovation 


Rafael Ramirez 

Head of Department of Rural Education 

The education of the people in the Mexi- 
can Republic is a work in which the mu- 
nicipalities, states, and Federal Government 
co-operate. As a general rule the municipali- 
ties are concerned only with primary educa- 
tion. ‘The states, giving first preference to 
the primary schools, also maintain schools for 
secondary education, professional schools and 
colleges of the university type. The Federal 
Government, on its part, endeavors to 
strengthen effectively and to complement the 
above mentioned actions of the State and local 
governments. 

It is the educational action of the Federal 
Government which, of these three move- 
ments, reveals transcendental characteristics, 
and leads, directs and inspires the other two. 
Therefore, we must of necessity, in this short 
article, emphasize the federal program of edu- 
cation. 

The Federal Government exercises its edu- 
cative action through two fundamental or- 
gans: the National University and the Na- 
tional Department of Public Education. ‘The 
National University concentrates its efforts 
upon higher education. It is financed and 
supported by the public treasury, and being 
an autonomous unit, moves and works with 
complete independence. In these last two 
years a breath of fresh air has penetrated its 
laboratories and classrooms, and as if imbued 
with new life, its halls, where formerly only 
the sons of the rich might enter, have been 
placed unconditionally at the service of the 
people. 

The Department of Public Education has 
retained to itself primary, secondary and vo- 
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cational education, these being the branches 
of more popular appeal, more democratic and 
with fewer requirements. 

In the primary schools of the urban type 
nothing extraordinary has been done; they 
resemble the well known urban type of schools 
everywhere. ‘Tranquil and mild in spirit and 
without vital motivation, they seem indifferent 
to the present social condition of the country 
and partake of none of the characteristic fea- 
tures or dominant interests inherent in the 
general unrest of the times. 

The situation is entirely different as re- 
gards the primary schools of the rural type. 
Ten millions of the inhabitants of Mexico live 
scattered over the country, barely grouped in 
tiny communities. Before 1910 there were 
no schools for the poor people. Because of 
this and other good reasons which I need not 
outline here, these crude peasants made the 
greatest and most far-reaching Revolution 
which Mexico has ever seen. At the triumph 
of the Revolution the rural schools sprang into 
existence. 

The rural school of Mexico is revolution- 
ary in its origin, as it is also in its structure 
and methods of work. It works deeply, tena- 
ciously and constantly for the cultural, social 
and economic rehabilitation of the peasant. 

In every rural community of Mexico the 
school is entirely devoted to the vicinity and 
feels responsible for the solution of its prob- 
lems which, as a rule, come from a lack 
of social integration, of sanitation, from 
misery, apathy, primitive living conditions, 
ignorance, fanaticism, superstition and a lack 
of culture,—in a word social injustice. 

The rural school teaches the 3 R’s, but its 
significance in the economy of the national 
life, is precisely and fundamentally, that it has 
a social function to perform in the com- 
munity. We take pride in this socialized ac- 
tion by means of which the inhabitants of 
the community are ceasing to live a life whose 
gregariousness is purely biological, and are 
thinking collectively as higher rational beings, 
and through organized ways are working to- 
gether to discover their necessities and meet 
them. The rural school of Mexico is besides 
an agency of social service. It introduces and 
distributes water for the little settlement; it 
establishes and conducts a service of cleanli- 


ness and health; it operates a postal service, 
opens roads, arranges parks and gardens, con- 
ducts recreational centers, and carries on nu- 
merous other community activities. 

The Mexican rural school also provides 
economic education for the inhabitants, there- 
by not only lifting up and dignifying the oc- 
cupations by which they earn their living, but 
enabling them to learn more about and to 
improve the natural resources of their com- 
munities. 





“JINGOISM” FOUND 
TO COLOR TEXTS 
USED IN SCHOOLS } 


Writers Distort Views of Foreigners, Survey | 
by Professor Shows 


CHICAGO—If an American says he 
doesn’t like the British but thinks France a J 
splendid nation, or if he is convinced the § 
United States has never lost a war and is 
always right, his attitudes and convictions can | 
probably be traced to the textbooks he studied 7 
in school. 

Miss Bessie L. Pierce, professor of history } 
at the University of Chicago, draws these § 
conclusions after making a study of four hun- § 
dred school texts in common use for teaching } 
history, geography, foreign languages, music, § 
reading and civics in this country. Her find-¥ 
ings have been published in a volume, “Civic | 
Attitudes in American School Textbooks,” by % 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The United States gets an idealized portrait § 
of itself in most school books, Professor Pierce ¥ 
declares. She found no good ground for 
charges made in certain political campaigns § 
that many histories are pro-English and 7 
pacifistic. On the contrary her study con-§ 
vinced her that textbooks are “permeated with | 
a national or patriotic spirit,” that many are 
pro-American to the extent of being deroga- 4 
tory to other nations. 

Prejudices against Great Britain dating 
from the Revolutionary period are perpetuated 9 
in many books, although a sudden friendly 
attitude to that country becomes evident when 7 
Great Britain is chronicled as an ally in they 
World ‘War. ‘Then, Professor Pierce says 4 
“England is naturally accorded nothing but) 
praise.” 
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